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W° HAVE received a very interesting letter 
from a manufacturer of mohair plush, call- 
ing attention to the courtesy of a competing 

manufacturer who had in- 
An Instance of — fringed a design, and who, 
True Business upon being informed of that 
Courtesy fact promptly expressed his 

regret that he had unwittingly 
offended, and assured the complainant that the 
pattern would be immediately dropped from his 
line. 

Here was a case where there was no ques- 
tion of patents or copyrights or legal proprietor- 
ship. The pattern itself was exceedingly simple, 
but it was effective, nevertheless, and had been a 
good seller with a certain prominent New York 
jobber. It is conceivable that a defense might 
have been offered in the courts, especially as the 
pattern, a lattice design, was of a conventional 
type. But it is gratifying to all in this business 
to realize that among some men there still exists 
an old-fashioned respect for the ethics of mer- 
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chandising; and at this time, when an effort is 
being made to legally protect design rights, it is 
significant that, perhaps by the agitation of this 
subject, perhaps by the innate conscience of 
honest men, recourse to the law is not always 
necessary. 

If there were more manufacturers of the 
calibre of these plush men, in the case we in- 
stance, there would be no need of a law. Un- 
fortunately, however, other lines have not the 
men or morale that exists in the upholstery trade. 


4 boars is no more valuable man in the service 
of a store than the window mah, and little 
by little, he is coming into his own. The window 

on a busy street has a 
The Window Dresser power of influence 
is Growing greater even than that 
wm Importance of newspaper advertis- 

ing because the news- 
paper, while reaching very many people, can only 
tell a story and a promise while the window 
shows the goods. It is the silent salesman that 


stops the passerby and possesses a. tremendous. 


selling force. 
To assume that such a branch of a business 
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can be handled by anybody is an absurdity. ‘It 
ought to be handled by an expert. 

Along Fifth Avenue in the ’30’s and ‘40's, 
land is selling for $30,000 a front foot. This 
runs back 100 feet, but the first 10 feet depth of 
a show-window, we will say, represents at least 
one-quarter of this valuation or $7,500. If it is 
a 25-foot window frontage, it would represent a 
value of $187,500—if 50-foot frontage, about 
$375,000. Here is a tremendous amount of in- 
vestment and it ought to be capitalized for. all 
you can get out of it. The man having charge 
of these windows has charge of the investment 
of this huge sum of money and naturally he 
ought to be a thoroughly capable man. 


f tax, lure of the auction catalogue is attracting 

thousands upon thousands of people away 
from the channels of legitimate trade. In New 
York it is becoming a serious 
and perplexing problem to cope 
with Where the auction is 
straight and conducted by an 
organization that has a reputa- 
tion for reliability, there is little criticism, but the 
demand for antiques has encouraged a number 
of irresponsible auction firms to organize sales 
that are obviously for auction purposes and 
while there is an element of the antique in the 
pieces that are offered, most of the stuff is either 
reproduction pieces or restoration pieces, 20% 
antique and 80% modern. As a result of this 
increasing activity, a number of the antique deal- 
ers in New York have been trying to form a 
society to take measures of protection. 

Recently they have been active in visiting the 
advanced exhibitions of some of these sales and 
make no hesitation in pronouncing a certain per- 
centage of the exhibits, faked. 

It seems like a case of the pot calling the 
kettle black. There are square auction houses 
and crooked auction houses, and the same criti- 
cism might apply to antique dealers. 

Some years ago, the decorators on general 
principles condemned the department stores, the 
decorator regarding himself as a little superior. 
Now as a matter of fact, commercialism helps 
the decorator. 


The Lure of 
the Auction 
Sales 


It influences an immense amount 
of newspaper publicity, encourages a study of 
the subject and leads to a greater appreciation of 
art in the household. Just.as the student in high 
school proceeds to university standards, so the 
buyer of things merely useful or beautiful be- 


comes encouraged according to his means to go 
further and higher into the subject. The decor- 
ator would have small audiences to sing to, were 
it not for the crowds that are daily gathered and 
interested in the subject by the commercial shops. 
Just in this same way, the antique dealer is bene- 
titted by the auctioneers. 


i figtin is no place on the face of the earth 
where more interesting examples of the arts 
decorative may be found than right here in New 
York, we might say, in 
the neighborhood of the 
Upper East Side avenues 
and the side streets. You 
can search the retail shops 
of all Europe and find nothing like the charm of 
beauty, color, variety and design to be found in 
the shop windows of this neighborhood. Visiting 
decorators do not have to go to Europe to get 
inspiration. In this great cosmopolitan city we 
can find the best that is Russian, French, Danish, 
Italian or English. These shops are frequently 
exceedingly little shops. They are not antique 
shops. They are not decorators’ shops. Some 
of them are little box shops or print shops, some 
devoted to Czecho-Slovakian art, Spanish art, 
Russian, Danish or the Portuguese. 

Some of them have developed out of small 
beginnings in the lower East Side, but many of 
them are strictly American shops run by Ameri- 
can girls out of the American schools of decora- 
tion. There is one shop, for instance, devoted 
entirely to “party favors.” Here is another deal- 
ing in “patch-works” ; a third in handloom weav- 
ing. One building is quite filled with Russian 
and French artists. 

I recall one shop that used to be in the cellar 
of a place on Allen Street. The son of the owner 
of this place, appreciating the interest taken in 
old Russian brass-ware, opened a place on Fifth 
Avenue. Now he goes to Europe regularly and 
collects vast quantities of everything in metal- 
ware; nothing escapes him. There is no shop of 
its kind in Europe. 

And it is the same in wholesale. There is 
precious little in Europe today that can’t be sup- 
plied right here in America at wholesale, espe- 
cially where quantity sales seem likely. We can 
get the best from all nations among the whole- 
sale houses in New York, antiques too, if you 
wish them, and reproductions of the highest 
type. It is amazing—this great development of 
C. R. C. 


American Decorative 
Shops Finest m 
the World 


the last ten years. 
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IN 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Legislation or Some Other Method of Enforcing Buyers and Sellers to Honestly Meet Their 
Contract Obligations Should be Enacted for the Good of General Business. 


SS epee years ago at 
a public meeting in 
New York, held for 
the purpose of discuss- 
ing trade ethics, one of 
the speakers declared 
that “the simple verbal 


promise of a Chinaman. 


was more to be depend- 
ed upon than the writ- 
ten order of an Ameri- 
can merchant.” The 
startling character of 
his statement was 
modified by the explan- 
ation that a Chinaman’s 
word was a sacred ob- 
ligation but the com- 
parison lost none of its 
sting when his hearers 
realized that in Amer- 
ica contractual obliga- 
tions were frequently 





New York is the center of America’s and therefore 
of the world’s commercial activities, but in some 
elements of business we can still learn from Eu- 
rope, notably in the field of contractual relations. 


This bill is presented 
by the manufacturer’s 
bank and unless 
promptly met a gov- 
ernment accountant de- 
mands the commission- 
aire’s books and if he 
is not able to meet this 
bill as well as all other 
bills accruing from or- 
ders placed for other 
clients his license is 
immediately revoked 
and he is out of busi- 
ness for all time. 

Contrast with this 
the system of laxity 
which obtains in many 
American industries 
when goods are often 
made literally “on 
memorandum” and one 


ignored, nullified or 
cancelled without the slightest compunction. 

The condition of loose business morality, as 
regards contract obligations, has not improved in 
the years since the meeting above referred to, for 
bona fide “orders” still suffer a heavy death rate 
through unjustifiable cancellation and manufac- 
turing industries as a whole carry a burden of 
unnecessary distress and financial loss attribu- 
table to the lack of some means of enforcing 
the moral integrity of a written order. 

Not long ago a writer in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post described the very effective method in 
operation in Paris, France, where the commis- 
sionaire may refuse to place an order for a for- 
eign client unless the money to pay for it is in 
a Paris bank, and securely tied down to his order. 

The reason for this is simple; the commis- 
sionaire must assume financial responsibility for 
the orders he places and when a contract is 
signed before the buyer and seller both sides are 
held, inexorably, to its performance. It is not 
within the commissionaire’s power to permit his 


customer to cancel any part of the order because 


he, the commissionaire must accept delivery as 
per schedule, and meet the bill when due. 


could almost wish that 
the commissionaire sys- 
tem were possible of adoption in this country. 

But, surely, we do not need the commission- 
aire system of regulation through the licensing 
of buyers and buyer’s representatives. It is only 
where there is an over-anxiety to clinch the 
sale or to keep factory wheels turning in dull 
times that rules are overstepped; a “risk” is taken 
(many times to save a purchaser from suffering 
because of his own neglect) and an accumulation 
of unwanted goods eats into the manufacturer’s 
profits. 

We might, it is true, hedge about the rela- 
tionship of buyer and seller with more drastic 
restrictions. We can devise noncancellable order 
forms and scrutinize credits with greater caution, 
but a greater measure of downright integrity of 
purpose and honesty of action is greatly to be 
desired. 

When a man’s word, be he a product of 
American civilization or a Chinaman, is as good 
as a bond, the business world will have gone a 
long way towards eliminating those forms of 
business deception and trickery which increase 
the costs of doing business without adding to the 
value of the commodities handled. ‘ 
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SHOULD THE BUSINESS OFFICE BE 
“DECORATED”? 

é nae: or four decades ago the majority of 

homes in America were decorated in a hit or 

miss fashion. 

beautiful. 


Generally speaking, they were not 
Some of them were comfortable, and 
most of them contained a sufficient number of 
chairs, tables and other furnishings to make them 
useful for the business of living. But there was 
little or no attempt made to create harmony, and 
the esthetic element was represented by isolated 
notes of prettiness. 

What we have written here concerning 
American homes in the past applies, to a great 
extent, to the business offices of today. In a 
certain number of banks and trust companies, in 
a certain number of wholesale houses, interior 
decorators have been employed to create .a har- 
monious atmosphere and make these quarters 
beautiful. But the average business office is to- 
day merely a workshop, where beauty does not 
enter. 


It is a mistake to’ exclude beauty from any 


‘field of human erideavor.” We believe that sur- 


roundings have a psychological effect on the 
worker and that efficient service from employees 
is more likely to be obtained in an office which is 
pleasantly decorated than in one where no at- 
tempt has been made to create an atmosphere of 
harmony in the appointments. And we believe 
that the average visitor receives an unconscious 
impression which reacts favorably upon his mood 
when he enters business premises where there is 
beauty as well as utility. 

A few decorators, notably Kayser & Allman 
of Philadelphia, are entering the commercial field 
and are persuading business men to put real dec- 
oration into their offices, as they have put it into 
their homes. On this and another page we show 
examples of what this firm has accomplished in 
a focal banking institution. 

From any other of our subscribers who have 
gone in for this type of work we would like to 
receive photographs and descriptions. 


Ladies’ retiring room in a bartk. An example of the work Kayser & Allman, Thiladelphia, are doing in the 
commercial field. 
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HARNESSING COLOR AND MUSIC 


HIRTY or forty years ago, the influences of 
color were recognized as a therapeutic aid 
and you could walk down Beacon, Chestnut or 
Charles Streets in Boston and the windows in the 


bedrooms of this aristocratic 
neighborhood would be of 
blue glass, and to this day you 
can see there occasional panes 
of colored glass, a lingering 
evidence of this blue glass 
theory that the rooms of the 
sick, the nursery and bed- 
rooms were given a softening, 
soothing atmosphere by the 
penetration of light through 
the glass. 

Today we are not so much 
interested in the physical as 
in the esthetic value of color 
and light, and an evidence of 
this unconscious love of the 
beautiful in color may be seen 


in the tremendous demand for colored lighting 
in the home and the enormous business being 
done by the portable lamp men. 

New Yorkers are drawn to the Capitol 


Theatre week af- 
ter week not 
alone because of 
program but be- 
cause of the 
extraordinary _il- 
lumination of the 
scenes, the mak- 
ing of which are 
entirely depend- 
ent upon color. 
Ten years ago 
when the Japan- 
ese Garden was 
opened, we called 
attention to the 
fact that night 
after night, the 
main. orchestra 
number on the 
program was ac- 


companied by a remarkable effect in illumination. 





Mary HALLock GREENEWALT 
Inventor of the “Light-color Player” 


ening with the noon day sun and then fading 
slowly during the afternoon and evening into the 
gloom of night again. 

This was all done by this same genius of the 


Capitol Theatre, S. L. Roth- 
afel, who leads an orchestra 
of one hundred pieces without 
knowing a note of music. He 
read a paper not long ago be- 
fore the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society and had his 
audience gasping in amaze- 
ment at his theories and cal- 
culations, although he is not 
an electrician and knows 
nothing about electricity. But 
he has artistic vision and a 
keen sense of the relationship 
of music and color. 

As far back as 1907, we 
ventured the prediction that 
some day somebody would 


produce a method by which one could actually 
play color. We called attention to the fact that 


“it is an established fact in music that certain 





Beethoven composing the “Moonlight Sonata.” 


notes used in pleasing combination produce 


sounds we call 
harmonies, an d 
the moment that 
more than one 
note is_ struck, 
there is danger 
of discord, and 
when ten notes 
resound to the 
touch of the play- 
er, they must be 
the right notes or 
they jar upon the 
sensibilities.” In 
the use of color, 
this same immu- 
table law applies. 

Recently at the 
Strand Theatre, 
just such an in- 
strument was in- 


stalled, the invention of Mary Hallock Greene- 
The entire stage was set with a Japanese scene walt. Y 
which was hidden in gloom, gradually emerging . 
from darkness to the early morning light, bright- 


The theory of light is a wave theory. A 
ray of sunshine will bring out the disunited pris- 
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matic colors. Color itself is an internal sensation 
originating in the excitation of the optic nerve by 
a wave action which we call light. 

In music, the tones that we hear are formed 
by certain vibrations per second and to harness 
these analogies has been doubtless in the minds 
of many people for many years. Their trouble, 
however, has been in producing color emotions 
from tones which are affected in most cases by 
tempo and melody. 

Mrs. Mary Hallock Greenewalt is herself a 
pianist of reputation. She has played profes- 
sionally in concerts, and is highly accomplished. 
She has invented what she calls a “light-color 
player,” and recently a demonstration was given 
at the Strand Theatre. The device is described 
by Mrs. Greenewalt as “a paint-box of light.” A 
switchboard controls the lights and the keys, with 
as many as 66 500-watt lamps and dimmers, giv- 
ing 267 appreciable gradations, which can be 
easily controlled by the operator. 

She seems to have perfect control of the 
spectrum. “To operate the player,” said Mrs. 
Greenewalt recently, “is really an art. Just as a 
sequence of sounds make a symphony in music, 
so a sequence of colors makes a visual symphony. 
Last Spring the payer was used at the Eastere 
service of an Episcopal church in Pittsburgh. 
The altar was the featuring spot of light, and we 
made it glow like an opal, slowly becoming heart- 
red. As the intensity of the credo ascended, the 


color became richer and richer. The whole chan- 





























































Here is a quaint old lounge of unusual lines owned by 


one of our readers in Massillon, Ohio. It bears the 

stamp of the Empire style and is made of American 

redwood, a very unusual piece. The seat is six feet 

long; the entire piece is eight feet from end to end; 
three feet high. 


cel became a Jasper Sea of light ; and by the time 
the rector began to read the verses, the dome was 
filled with light. When the Lord’s Prayer was 
reached, all light was brought in abeyance, and 
the prayer was finished in darkness, for by then 
each individual had entered into himself, in com- 
munion with the Creator.” 

_The first individual to instal the player in his 
home was Pierre du Pont, of Wilmington; and 
while for some time the player will be used 
mainly for the stage, featuring orchestral per- 
formances, Mrs. Greenewalt plans to have it 
adapted to the home, because the machine can 
handle up to 66,000 watts of illumination— 
enough to light fifty or sixty bungalows. 

The color-player is shaped like a console. It 
is only 42 inches long, and about two feet deep. 
The switchboard is equipped with pedal 
controls, and the operator can filter light 
as she pleases, and can blend her colors 
upon the object illuminated, whether a 
screen or a scene, with the ease of an 
artist on a palette. 

The development of the color-player 
has occupied Mrs. Greenewalt for fif- 
teen years, and is the logical work of a 
skilled musician, who has harnessed elec- 
tricity to her curriculum. If a musician 
operates it, he works from a score, and 
the color score synchronizes with the 
music score. The color score is prepared 
with as much care as the music score, 
and the crescendi and dimimuendi phras- 
es the color work just as it phrases the 
music score. 





A quaint Colonial bed-spread displayed at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 











“How much”? father than “how good?” is the first question 
in business today, 


THE EXCESSIVE FEATURING OF PRICE 


T IS often claimed, in support of the statement 

that we Americans are the most aggressive 
and progressive of people, that “Americans have 
produced more inventions than any or all other 
people combined.” But with all of our vaunted 
genius for invention there is no disguising the 
fact that “pride in product” is a constant sacri- 
fice before the altars of Output, Turnover and 
Price. 

In many lines it would appear as if the prin- 
cipal factor of competition was an attempt to see 
how thinly profits can be squeezed and still re- 
main discoverable. No sooner 
is a new invention placed upon 
the market by a responsible and What has 
painstaking manufacturer than ‘‘pride in 
a host of competitors are set to 
figuring how its quality can be 


main objective in every part of the country. 

How many things are there in a department 
store today that still carry as good a price or 
pays as good a profit to the manufacturer as they 
did one or five years ago? Some prices may be 
higher, it is true, but considering quality along 
with price we venture the statement that a large 
proportion of any retail stock will bear silent but 
eloquent witness of the pressure for cheaper and 
cheaper things. 

What has become of “pride in product”? 

Where are the goods backed by a reputation 
of generations, those things 
which perpetuate family tradi- 
become of tions of honesty in manufac- 
product’? ture? What has become of the 


It is tobe. hoped thae. = which were literally a 


synonoym for quality? Have 


reduced, and the price abased. it is suffering merelya all of these things disappeared 


Take the public’s latest play- 
thing, the radio, and note the 


temporary eclipse due 


or have they merely suffered a 
temporary eclipse due to the ex- 


advertised reductions in price to the excessive prom-__ cessive prominence of the mat- 


of parts and sets which bear 
the names of the most repu- 
table manufacturers; even a 
one-half or two-thirds reduction of standard 
prices is by no means uncommon. 

The: manufacturers of motor cars chop $100 
or more off of the standard price, while at the 
same time they claim improvements of material 
and construction that would justify an increase 
rather than a drop in cost. 

To come nearer home we can all remember 
how the chenille industry was simply annihilated 
by the competition in price and quality reduction. 
And so it is with scores of other related prod- 
ucts; quality has been reduced to almost a van- 
ishing point because low price has been the 


inence of ‘‘price.”’ 


ter of price? We believe that 
the latter simile is the answer. 
Quality exists as it has always 
existed; honest workmanship, pure material, de- 
pendable construction, are as real today as they 
ever were; good materials representing these va- 
rious component parts may still be found, but so 
far as the rank and file of shoppers are con- 
cerned the popularity of the thing “worth while” 
has been temporarily eclipsed by the price of the 
inferior substitute. 

How long the eclipse will endure depends 
upon public sentiment. When the public swings 
its favor to quality rather than to price, the stores 
will sell quality and the manufacturers will pro- 
duce it as of yore. 
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A NEEDED ARTICLE OF FURNITURE 
i daues never was a time when the furniture 
and furnishing business was in a healthier 
condition because with money so well distributed, 
thousands upon thousands of people are buying 
and as they buy, they are discarding the things 
unnecessary, to make room for the things helpful. 
The old-fashioned broom has been succeed- 
ed by electric cleaning devices. Rugs and hard- 
wood floors have come to stay, and even so 
necessary a thing as the chiffonier finds a more 
convenient substitute in the chifforobe. People 
today furnish not alone with the esthetic thought 
in mind; the labor problem is ever uppermost, 
and things which . 
minimize work in 
the household 
appeal to them. 
Thus: far, we are 
fortunate in find- 
ing that art and 
efficiency are 
moving hand in 
hand. The un- 
sightly phono- 
graph would not 
have much of a 
sale today unless 
encased in a‘per- 
jiod cabinet; so, 
too, with the ra- 
dio, which also 
calls for a proper 
installation. 

The old-fash- 
ioned kitchen, 
with its delight- 
ful copper and 
pewter hanging 
around, highly burnished though they may be, 
does not appeal to the practical woman who 
wants the time-saving and labor-saving cabinets. 
One can hardly imagine a maid today scrubbing 
a hardwood floor; she mops the linoleum. Up- 
stairs, the what-not has been banished, as a dust- 
catcher ; the etagere is a thing of the past. Even 
the over-mantels with bric-a-brac shelves have 
yone out; the modern house-builder has made the 
wardrobe a thing of the past, and the sectional 
bookcases have to a great degree displaced the 
demand for the old-fashioned piece that mounts 
disproportionately, and throws everything else in 
the room out of harmony. 





An old-time rack for the display of drawings and prints. 


And yet with all this development of things 
practical, nobody seems to have thought of an 
etching or engraving rack—something on the 
order of a display fixture with leaves like those 
used in the shops to show laces, cretonne, silks 
or the hundred and one other samples. Such a 
piece as used generally in stores, of course, could 
not be used in a home because obviously commer- 
cialized. It would have to be made a little dif- 
ferently so as to match up with the other fur- 
nishings in the room. | 

There is a great demand for such an article 
as nearly everyone has an accumulation of for- 
eign postals, menu cards, mementos of travel, 

theatre programs, 
diplomas, photo- 
graphs, etchings, 
engravings, em- 
broideries, old 
prints, old cre- 
tonnes or any of 
the things which 
the collector trea- 
sures but which 
- are usually put 
away in cum- 
bersome boxes 
and in inconven- 
lent receptacles 
therefore seldom 
seen, never dis- 
played and giving 
little pleasure. 

We have our 

receptacles for 

bric - a - brac and 

we have our cab- 

inets for curios, 
but we have 
nothing for this sort of thing, and in the average 
household it is needed. 





EMPLOYEES RUN STORE 


_ INTERESTING experiment was recently 
made in Philadelphia during the month of 
March when Gimbel Brothers’ store was run en- 
tirely by the employees. Committees were made 
up among the buyers and their assistants, and 
these took direct charge. The whole experiment 
was voted a success. 

A silver cup was offered to the department 
showing the greatest increase, and this was won 
by the silk department. 
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DEPICTING THE CHARM OF APPROPRIATE WALL PAPER 
IN A COLONIAL BEDROOM 


The work of J. H. Gray, Atlanta, Ga. 


The Upholsterer and 


Interior Decorator 








Photograph by M. E. Hewitt 


FIGURED WALL COVERING IN PERIOD DESIGN HARMONIZING WITH 
OTHER FURNISHINGS 


Decorated by Barton, Price & Wilson, Inc. 


The Upholsterer and 
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“The man who sells a house gets out and hustles 
or he never sells it.” 


GETTING CUSTOMERS FOR THE DECORATOR 


66 Y GREAT problem,” said a decorator 

recently, “is not in the art department, 
the labor or clerical department. In fact, I find 
no difficulty in getting presentable people to meet 
my clients when they call, but the problem is to 
get them to call.” You get a pretty fair idea of 
the situation in this one paragraph. Many dec- 
orators, although actually engaged in business, 
- love to consider themselves professional men. 
They regard the customer as a client and they 
expect the client to call. 

Conditions are changing, however, and if 
the decorator is to live he has 
got to get out and do some 
hustling. 


Some efficient selling 


cause the customer attracted for one class of 
goods lingers and buys other goods. The decora- 
tor cannot do that sort of advertising. It costs 
too much in the first place and in the next place, 
he is handicapped by that traditional sense of 
dignity which is dangerously akin to egotism. 

In the department store, also, there are big 
opportunities for following-up, opportunities that 
the decorator doesn’t have. If the department 
store happens to have a decorative department, 
they get all kinds of tips regarding the woman 
who has just bought linoleum or kitchen-ware, 
and has dropped the remark 
that she is moving into a new 
apartment or a new house, and 


Time was when he could sit method is essential to gives a change of address; and 
back and live on the business the average decorator. the department stores follow 


that came to him through his 
reputation but those were the 


days when only the wealthy iness since in this day 


He must hunt for bus- up systematically and persist- 


ently every tip that comes their 
way. They do not consider it 


employed a decorator, and the of keencompetitionhe — undignified, either, any more 


few decorators actually had 
reputations. 

Today, however, there are 
hundreds and thousands of 
decorators throughout the country, some of them 
springing up over night, precious few of them 
having any reputation, outside of their immediate 
home circle; and with this class (some of them 
very clever), progressive selling methods are 
absolutely necessary to keep them from starva- 
tion. 

A department store can attract business by 
advertising its boots and shoes, underwear, lin- 
ens, silks, notions, hats, caps and the hundred 
and one other things. It is expensive but there 
are so many departments to divide up the over- 
head of advertising that they can afford it; be- 


can not expect business than it is undignified for J. 
to hunt for him. 


Pierpont Morgan to hustle for 
bond buyers. 

If you or I have a bank bal- 
ance a little above normal, somebody or other 
will be right on our heels suggesting an invest- 
ment. If we clear up on a piece of real estate, 
no sooner is the transaction noted in the records 
than an army of solicitors get after us. Wher- 
ever there is any evidence of money accumula- 
tion, either permanent or occasional, the_invest- 
ment men are on the trail in hordes. 

They call by telephone or write. 

They send circulars, and the morning mail 
is 80% of this sort of thing with the usual pro- 
portion of solicitations for charity, drives—mail 
order literature of all kinds. 
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The financial man is not satisfied with the 
stereotype channels of information, channels 
which every shop-keeper follows—club member- 
ship lists, the social register and the various di- 
rectories; he studies the vital statistic records, 
the records of wills, satisfaction of mortgages, 
real estate sales. All available sources of in- 
formation upon the financial status of a man 
seem to be exhausted by the bond salesman. 

Not long ago a friend of mine sold his pri- 
vate residence for $60,000. Immediately the 
bond men, financial men, humanitarian and char- 
itable institution men got in line for some of that 


$60,000. He didn’t hear from one decorator. It 


might have occurred to the decorators that a 


man selling a private residence would no doubt 
acquire another but not a decorator followed him 
up. The real estate men got after him, because 
the man who sells a house gets out and hustles, 
or he never sells it; so my friend put that 
$60,000 into another house and almost im- 
mediately his mail was inundated by sani- 
tary plumbing firms, patent roofing firms, 
electric light and flooring firms. They all 
got in line for business from him, but not- 
withstanding the record of 
original sale and the subsequent 
record of purchase of another 
house, not one single 
decorator approached 
him. 

There are ways of 
getting business. A 
decorator need not 
peddle his art like 
shoe laces. He need 
not hawk his stuff from door to door. He 
can use more subtle means if he is clever, but the 
most of them are not clever enough to adopt any 
method of either “get after” or “follow up.” 

It used to be a well-known fact that one of 
the members of the architectural firm of which 
Stanford White was a member, knew nothing at 
all of architecture, knew nothing of business but 
was a mighty good mixer, belonged to the best of 
clubs and moved in influeritial social circles. Nat- 
urally he controlled more or less business without 
actual canvassing as the stranger would have to 
do. 


He knew the right people. 

Some years ago up.in Westchester County 
there was a young girl whose parents were poor 
and at an early age she went to work for one of 















“The average decorator loves to regard the cus- 
tomer as a client and expects the client to call.” 


the Mount Kisco set as a nursemaid. But she 
had a fair education and unusual charm and it 
took her out of this groove. She soon became a 
companion, then a secretary and then a social 
secretary. She handled all the functions of her 
employer and came in contact with the socially 
elect. Ten years afterwards, she was given a 
salary of what is variously estimated all the way 
from $10,000 to $15,000 as head of the women’s 
department of the bond branch of a certain 
downtowri bank. Not that she knew anything 
about finance, but she knew the right pople. 

Many of our women decorators have capi- 
talizéd“ their business solely upon their social 
relationship. : . 

At a meeting of the Wall Paper Manufac- 
turers Association some years ago, one of the 
speakers bemoaned the fact that in his New Eng- 
land town he had been building up his business 
for twenty-five years. 
He knew his business, 
was a competent wall 
paper man, had an up- 
holstery and drapery 
department, employed 
good decorators and yet 
some of the best jobs in 
his town were taken 
right from under “his 
nose by a woman decor- 
ator who had cropped 
up in the last couple of 
years and was getting in 
on the finest trade of the 
neighborhood without 
the least difficulty. 

There was no reason in the world for it 
except that she had a personal acquaintance with 
the right people and was herself a member of 
“those charming people,” as Michael Arlen put it. 

Now what are you going to do against this 
sort of competition? Are you going to revile the 
sex, ridicule the sex, deprecate their qualifica- 
tions and attack their methods? No! Get busy 
and co-operate with them. 

There is many a clever woman decorator 
who needs the -practical help which a practical 
organization can give her, and there is many a 
practical organization that needs a clever woman; 
and the man who sits back in his office and waits 
for business will wait in vain. He has got to get 
out and hustle and hustling doesn’t mean ped- 

(Continued on page 136) 
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THE NEW BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL 


N JANUARY 14 the Benjamin Franklin, a 


lis A. Gimbel and others, will, it is hoped, stop 


magnificent hostelry of nineteen stories, the westward migration and increase the value 
chrew open its doors to the public. This enter- of the real estate in the section where it stands. 


prise is the con- 
summation of a 
project begun 
more than two 
years ago, when 
a number of mer- 
chants in the vi- 
cinity of Ninth 
and Chestnut 
Sts., sought to an- 
chor the business 
section, which 
was rapidly mov- 
ing westward. 
The Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, 
backed by Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, El- 








One of the guest rooms. 


The main lobby in the new Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. 


The new hotel 
occupies the site 
of the old Con- 
tinental Hotel, 
prominent in the 
annals of Phila- 
delphia, and dis- 
tinguished by 
such guests as the 
Prince of Wales, 
later Edward 
VII, and many 
Presidents of the 
United States. 

The new build- 
ing cost approxi- 
mately $13,000,- 
000. Its architec- 
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ture is based on Colonial precedent, and through- 
out the interiors the decoration is along Georgian 
lines. Of particular interest to business men are 
the considerable number of sample rooms offered 
for their convenience. In all there are over 1,200 
rooms, most of them having private baths. 

The main lobby, which we illustrate, is 
typical of the quiet decorative style predomi- 
nating throughout the building. Supporting the 
ceiling of this room are rich marble columns 
which pleasingly contrast .with the walls of 
Roman travertine. 

The Benjamin Franklin contains many fine 
pieces of furniture purchased abroad, which are 
exact reproductions of the chairs and tables used 
by Benjamin Franklin during the time that he 
was ambassador to France. 


A view of the main lounge of the Benjamin 





TEXTILE DESIGN PRIZE WINNERS | 
HE prize winners in the Ninth Annual Textile 
Design Competition of the Art Alliance of 

America are as follows: 


United Piece Dye Works prizes, four of $50 each, 
awarded to Roberta M. Reed, Virginia E. Oberholser, 
Anna Wille and Innes Driscoll. Schwarzenbach, Hu- 
ber & Co. prize of $100 awarded to Sara Lois Wood. 
H. R. Mallinson & Co. prize of $50 awarded to Marie 
Szach. Marshall Field & Co., two prizes of $50 each, 
awarded to_Julia Goldman (silk design) and Eleanor 
Stewart (cretonne design), Silk Travelers Association 
prize of $50 awarded to Mary Starr Taylor. Collins & 
Aikman Co. prize of $100 awarded to Anita Kane. 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. prize of $50 awarded to 
Alice M. Hurd. F. Schumacher & Co., two prizes of 
$50, awarded to Mrs. W. M. Miller and Cornelia P. 
Nelson, , a 

Every year the Art Alliance competitions 


draw work from a greater number of designers 
and attract more interest in the fabrics trade. 


Franklin Hotel. 





QUESTIONS THE 


Bo are six questions asked us during the 
month and our answers thereto: 

1. What is meant by “topped, topping”? 

The term “topped”’ is used with reference to 
a system of dyeing the tips of the upstanding 
pile fibers of a velours or velvet, using a contrast- 
ing shade. Afterwards, certain parts of the fab- 
ric are embossed. The unembossed pile is then 
sheared so as to remove the dyed tips of the pile, 
and when the whole is steamed and finished the 
pattern is brought out in two different heights of 
pile, each height being a different shade of the 
“top dyeing.” 

2.What is a 
“cantonniere’’ ? 

A cantonniere is 
the name given by 
French decorators 
to a pelmet form 
of drapery decora- 
tion, having side. 
pieces which reach, 
or nearly reach, 
the floor. These 
side pieces are us- 
ually elaborately 
decorated. 

3.What is a 
“bonne femme” 
curtain? 

“Bonne femme” is the French term for a 
draped: and flounced “store” or window curtain. 
It is said that a French actress, while entertain- 
ing friends in her dressing-room, noticed that the 
windows were undraped and gave no privacy. 
She quickly seized a flounced skirt, and with 
some pins she improvised a window covering, 
with the exclamation: “Voici la bonne femme!” 
(Behold the good housewife!) And the flounced 
drapery was so attractive that it came into use 
and carried the name “Bonne femme,” first used 
in this complimentary sense. 


A type of sofa commonly 
called a canapé. See text. 





CUSTOMERS ASK 


4. What is meant by the terms “harmony of 
analogy” and “harmony of contrast’? 

“Harmony of analogy” is achieved by the 
use of colors which have derivatives common to 
each other, thus belonging to a related group. 
“Harmony of contrast” is obtained by using col- 
ors Of opposite but complementary derivatives, 
being related only by a complementary value of 
contrast. 

5. What is a “canapé”’? 

A “canapé” is a sofa of the Louis XIV, XV, 
or XVI period. The term merely designates an 
elongated chair, 
with no _ signifi- 
cance as to style, 
size, or shape. 

6What is 
meant. by - “poly- 
chrome finish” ? 

A “polychrome 
finish” is a colored 
finish containing 
many shades and 
tints — literally 
“‘many-colored,”’ or 
“polychrome.” 

While a great 
many of our read- 
ers are availing 
themselves of the 
service offered in this department of our maga- 
zine, we believe that there are many more who 
could do so with profit. Perhaps there are some 
who have questions on subjects only indirectly 
related to interior decoration, and are refraining 
from sending them in on that account. We wish 
to state that we shall gladly answer all questions 
to the best of our ability, and where a question is 
seemingly too far separated from the general 
purpose and policy of this magazine, we will an- 
swer it by letter, rather than in our editorial 
pages where it might seem out of place. 








group picture by Franz Hals. 


“Woman at a Casement,” by Van Der Meer. 


“Dutch Reflections,” by Bischop. “Lady at Her Writing Table,” by De Hooch. 


DUTCH FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS AS REFLECTED IN THE WORK OF 
THE GREAT PAINTERS 
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WHAT WILL BE THE NEXT STYLISTIC TREND 


OLLOWING is a letter recently received. 

In the May issue we will publish an editorial 
answer: 

Editor, 

THE UPHOLsTERER & INTERIOR DECORATOR, 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Dear Mr. Editor: 

If we had in this country a Delphic Oracle 
would not those who are interested in artistic 
home furnishings and decorations throng to 
that Oracle to learn, if: possible, what the wheel 
of time would 
bring around as 
the next style or 
fashion in the 
furnishing of in- 
teriors? With no 
help from the 
gods, how shall 
the wise man 
judge the future, 
except by the ex- 
perience of the 
past? Possibly 
someone ponder- 
ing this question 
would say that 
“he had a hunch” 
as to what was 
coming, but as 
a matter of 
fact would not 
this prognostica- 
tion be based on 
his judgment 
which itself is 
based on his ex- 
perience? 

Let us, there- 
fore, stop for a 
moment to look 
back over the 
past twenty-five or thirty years, which covers the 
experience of most of us, and see what has hap- 
pened in this country during that period. First, 
we find in vogue Francis I, Henry II and Louis 
XIV styles, followed in order by Louis XV, XVI 
and the Empire. 

Then the scene shifted and fashion turned to 
the English type of interiors, and we find the 
English Tudor, Elizabethan, William and Mary, 
and Queen Anne; then the three Georges, includ- 





“A Holland Sitting Room” by De Hooch. 


ing the Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
modes; followed last by the styles used by the 
Adam Brothers. 

Fashion then turned to the Italian types and 
we had the Roman and the Florentine and lastly 
the Venetian, which ended with us with the 
painted Venetian furniture. 

Next our people turned to Spain and we are 
now in this period when the demands for Span- 
ish houses, interiors and furnishings are most 
popular. How long will this vogue last? 

A year or two 
perhaps, although 
of course, this 
style will remain 
in use in the 
more southerly 
parts of our 
country, particu- 
larly in South- 
e r n California 
and Florida, be- 
cause the climate 
there is not dis- 
similar to that of 
Spain, and such 
interiors and 
furnishings are 
highly appropri- 
ate. But what 
style will follow 
next? What 
country will fash- 
ion flee to? 

Who will make 
a guess? 

Will the wheel 
turn around and 
the French fash- 
ions return, or 
will some other 
style come first? 

The history of painting has shown that the 
genius of art made its abode in Italy. It fled 
from there to Spain with Velasquez as the great- 
est painter. Next we find the genius of art has 
flown to the Netherlands with Rembrandt, Van 
Dyke, Rubens’ and other great painters, creating 
for the world marvelous canvases, and then Eng- 
land with Reynolds, Lawrence, Raeburn, and 
many others, creating beautiful portraits and 
landscapes. From there to France where we 
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find the genius of painting particularly exempli- 
fied in the Barbizon school. 

It is not the writer’s desire to follow the 
question of whither the genius of art has flown 
since that day, but rather to go back to the ques- 
tion of the interior of our finer homes, and he is 
bold enough to make the hazard that the Dutch 
style will become the vogue in this country with- 
in the next few years. Did not the flight of the 
genius of painting travel from Spain to the Neth- 
erlands? Spain owned the Netherlands and lost 
them because of religious persecution about the 
time of Philip II, but Holland had learned to use 
tiles from its contact with Spain. It had learned 
also to use Cordovan leathers and many other 
articles, and as Holland was a maritime nation, 
its ships brought to its merchants porcelains and 
potteries from China and Japan, for we must 
remember that Holland for over two hundred 
years was the only nation permitted to deal with 
the hermit Kingdom of Japan then closed to the 
world. We must also remember that French fur- 
niture was not all adapted to American needs. 


An example of fine decoration in the commercial field. A Bank Board Room by Kayser & Allman, Phila. 


Some of the furniture was noi comfortable and 
French interiors were rather formal, sometimes 
frivolous and were not always adapted to. the 
homes of all the people of this great country. 
Was it not natural, therefore, that they chose: 
the English styles; and following this the Ital- 
ian and the Spanish? Even these are rather 
lacking in general comfort; therefore, is it not 
reasonable to expect the desire for more com- 
fortable furniture and do the Dutch styles not 
offer this? Are not Dutch rooms more home- 
like? Can we not even use the word “homely” in 
this connection? Their furniture was solid and 
comfortable as fitting to the use of the stolid 
burghers of that country. 

Their walls were plastered, painted or coy- 
ered with brocades, tapestries were hung in the 
rooms, sometimes there was paneling on the wall, 
sometimes walls were covered with leather. We 
need hardly at this time consider whither fashion 
will travel after Dutch and Flemish styles have 
their course, but it might easily be that she will 

(Continued on page 124) 
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LARGE BIRD AND FLORAL PATTERN WALL PAPER PLEASINGLY USED 
IN A BEDROOM IN THE COLONIAL SPIRIT . 
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A SUN PORCH IN ATTRACTIVE SUMMER GARB 
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The main showroom of The Gorham Co., where artificial daylight is used exclusively. 


THE VALUE OF ARTIFICIAL DAYLIGHT 


RTIFICIAL daylight is not a new thing. It 

is being used today in a great many stores 
throughout the country and it may seem that an 
article on the subject at this time is unnecessary. 
It would be so were it not for the fact that a 
great number of retailers to whom it would be 
an asset are strug- 


It is true that the installation of artificial 
lighting costs considerable; but we believe that 
analysis would show that its cost, in any store 
of considerable size, would be saved in a very 
short time by savings on returns due to color 
dissatisfaction, which is a considerable item in 

every department 


gling along with- ceiilbbihs Olea te anne) store. Recently 


out making use of sooo 78 
this modern inven- 
tion of the elec- 
tric lighting man, 
scared off by stor- 
ies of its expense, 
or indifferent to it 
because of a lack 
of knowledge of 
its sales possibili- 
ties. am 

Lighting is the 
one big problem in 
every store where 
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Apparent Temperature Colors 





Solid line curve,- of sunlight from dawn to sunset in one day. 


From this chart it may be seen that daylight and artificial 
light of all kinds are of the same values only during those 


2 ¢ Norman Macbeth, 
who has specialized 
in artificial lighting 
for many _ years, 
made a lighting an- 
alysis for one of 
the largest stores 
in New England, 
and among other 
interesting facts 
suet 5:49 ©=found that a large 
proportion of mer- 
chandise returns in 
many departments 


the element of col- —_— hours which are earlier than business hours and those which = were due to color 


or enters into the 
character of the 
article. In every department where there are 


colored goods, the ordinary light of the store 
kills color value, the yellow of the artificial light 
changing the daylight quality of any and every 
color, making an accurate matching of colors 
practically impossible. 


come after most businesses are closed. 


dissatisfaction. 
Percentage 
Period of time Due to color 
Merchandise (Weeks) Returns Dissatisfaction 
Silk hosiery .......... 15 1,631 24% 
se SE ee ae eee 9 2,749 35% 
Cotton hosiery ....... 15 935 214% 
Petticoats 2.055.002 10 530 20% 
Misses’ dresses -....... 10 1,717 162% 
Suits and sport suits,. 11 293 16% 
Men’s furnishings .... 11 1,581 15% 


Sweaters and waists .. 14 2,102 12% 
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These charts show the relative distribution of radiant energy under three kinds of daylight and under a 50- 

watt electric lamp. Note the striking difference in the direction of the lines between the daylight charts and 

the artificial light chart, which difference fairly represents the variance in the appearance of color when 
viewed under these different kinds of light. 


On the ground floor, which is lighted only 
by artificial light, the percentage of returns for 
color dissatisfaction was 20%; on other floors, 
where there was a certain amount of daylight 


which the customer could use, 
the average returns for the 
same reason was only 10%. 
Mr. Macbeth estimated con- 
servatively that each return to 
the store because of color dis- 
satisfaction cost the store 25 
cents—a figure which repre- 
sented merely shipping costs. 
He estimated that this loss, on 
the ground floor alone, amount- 
ed close to $7,000 a year. So 
confident was Mr. Macbeth of 
the saving value of artificial 
lighting that he offered to equip 
this store with his system, on 


the understanding that if he did not thereby cut 
down the number of returns for color dissatis- 
faction 75% during the year, he would make no 
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of his fixtures; and he would bear the further 
expense of taking the system out. His confidence, 
supplemented by the analysis which he submitted 
to the firm, so impressed them that they told him 
they were convinced he could 
do what he said, and that when 
certain changes in the store’s 
organization were completed 
they would install his lighting 
system in all departments 
where color was a vital ele- 
ment. 

In innumerable smallef 
stores Mr. Macbeth and the 
other artificial daylight men 
have demonstrated what artifi- 
cial daylight can do in promot- 
ing sales and in giving color 


A typical daylight lighting unit. satisfaction to the customers; 


charge for installing his system, nor for the use 


Chart showing graphically the difference in colors under electric light and under daylight. The dotted lines 
represent the selective reflection of the color designated under electric light and the solid lines show the 
same thing under daylight. 
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and it is our belief that there is 
no store selling colored materials so small that at 
least one artificial daylight fixture cannot be used 
profitably, regardless of its seemingly high first 
cost. 
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Artificial daylight is achieved by the use of 
a color filter in which certain of the rays coming 
from an ordinary electric bulb of high power are 
increased, and certain other rays decreased in 
intensity. In lighting, the three primary colors 
are red, blue and green, and when properly com- 
bined in glass make a filter which is apparently a 
piece of dark blue glass, when seen without an 
artificial light behind it; but which has the ap- 
pearance of plain white glass when placed before 
an electric bulb. This filter excludes or absorbs 
the superabundance of yellow rays in an electric 
light, and intensifies the small number of the 
ultra-violet rays. 

Among the many enterprising firms using 
artificial daylight are the Gorham Company, in 
whose show-rooms it is used exclusively in a sys- 
tem installed by Frink & Co.; and in Wana- 
maker’s, where they have what is known as “Ce- 
lestialites,’ which is the trade name for a spe- 
cially made glass bowl produced by the Gleason- 
Tiebout Glass Co. This bowl is 22 inches in 
diameter, made of three thicknesses of glass. The 
Western Electric Co. six years ago put on the 
market a blue Mazda lamp, which gives a partial 
daylight effect and these are being used exten- 
sively where an approximation of daylight is 
desired but where the matching of colors does 
not enter. 

Artificial daylight can be used to advantage 
among the wholesalers as well as the retailers, 
and we believe that every wholesaler should have 
at least one section of his show-room lighted by 
artificial light, so that the customer can make a 
true comparison of colors. 

With this article we publish several charts 
which show more plainly than words can tell just 
what difference colors undergo when seen under 
ordinary artificial lights. As an additional item 
of interest it may be well to state that there are 
some colors which match perfectly in daylight 
and. do not match under artificial light ; and other 
colors which, matching under artificial light, are 
in contrast under daylight. Therefore retailers 
will do well to have both kinds of light in their 
establishments, so that customers may do their 
matching under the light which approximates in 
quality the light in which fabrics are to be used. 
And this, by the way, is a feature of the Macbeth 
lamps. By a simple switch arrangement artificial 
daylight may be shut off instantly and ordinary 
artificial light substituted and vice versa. 


Any merchant who doubts the value of arti- 
ficial daylight need only consult his own experi- 
ence aS a customer to be convinced. We doubt 
whether there is any man or woman who has not 
at one time or another undergone disappointment 
with a purchase made in an artificially lighted 
store and outdoors found to be quite different in 
texture and color. Artificial daylight does away 
with this sort of thing. It helps to make every 
sale a satisfactory sale, which is ideally good 
merchandising. 





A NOVEL FABRIC RACK 

6¢T-\uRING the past years I have used various 

kinds of fixtures for the display of mer- 
chandise,” said Mr. Riley of R. H. Macy & Co. 
“But in my new department covering over 30,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, I have introduced a rack 
which is attracting considerable attention from 
visiting buyers. It stands with the base frame 
around it, 2%4 x 6 ft. high and serves to support 
at an angle of about 20 degrees from twelve to 
fourteen pieces of 50-in. goods, upon each side; 
in other words from 24 to 28 pieces of goods 
partially unrolled to display the color and pat- 
tern. We have a number of these racks through- 
out the department. Another device adopted by 
this firm is the square shaped pole instead of the 
round pole for use in exhibiting goods. The 
round pole always had to be taped to prevent the 
fabric from slipping, but not so with the square 
pole. 
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Fabric rack used at R. H. Macy & Co. See text above. 
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TYPES OF FURNITURE WOODS 





Courtesy of the Wm. Marshall Co., Ltd. See text on opposite page. 
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Curly Birch 


FURNITURE AND FURNITURE WOODS 


T SHOULD not be understood, by reason of 
the fact that we have used only the scarcer 
furniture woods for illustration, that the more 
common woods have not been used for furniture. 


As a matter of fact, 
a great deal of the 
cheaper and more 
plentiful woods have 
always been used. 
Pine and deal were 
used for furniture in 
England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century just 
as they were in the 
Colonies. These 
woods were some- 
times used in combi- 
nation with other 
woods and sometimes 
by themselves. The 
so-called Connecticut 
chest for instance, an 
illustration of which 
we show, was often 
made of oak with 
pine top, backs and 


bottoms, the turned drops and ornament being 
of pine stained black. Cherry, hickory, poplar, 
and ash were also commonly employed in con- 
junction with mahogany and walnut while the 





Mexican Tulipwood 


combination of walnut mouldings and chestnut 
panels, found in many old Colonial doors, was 
undoubtedly employed in bedroom furniture, 
though examples are difficult to find. 


Chests were made 
of spruce or pine as 
well as oak. Settles, 
rush-bottomed chairs 
and ladder-backed 
chairs, which were 
frequently the prod- 
uct of home crafts- 
manship, were made 
from timber obtain- 
able in the environ- 
ment of the crafts- 
men. 

Cane-seated chairs 
were in use at the be- 
ginning of the Ejigh- 
teenth Century and 
some New England 
districts as early as 
1714 were recognized 
as furniture manu- 
facturing centers. 


It is not to be wondered at that Colonial 
furniture of the Eighteenth Century was practi- 
cally as English in material as it was in style and 
construction because practically all of- the fur- 
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Types of Colonial chests: Left, “Connecticut” chest; center, “Hadley” chest, probably 1690 to 1720; on 

the right, high “Connecticut” chest, so called from the fact that it has been found only in that vicinity, 

probably late Eighteenth Century. It is of American oak, with top, bottom and back of pine, the turned 
drops and ornaments being also of pine, stained black. 


nishings of the better class homes were imported 
from England or the Continent. A writer dis- 
cussing conditions in Virginia in 1705 made use 
of these remarks—‘“They (Virginians) are such 
abominable ill husbands that, though their coun- 
try be overrun with wood, yet they have all their 
wooden from England, their cabinets, 
chairs, tables, stools, chests, boxes, cart-wheels, 
and all other things, even so much as their bowls 
and birchen brooms, to the eternal reproach of 
their laziness.” 


ware 


Furniture of this period also was of greatly 
involved design with many smart contrivances, 
other results of inventive 
Dutch importations introduced marque- 


secret drawers and 
genius. 
trie decorations which were copied to a limited 
extent in the construction of domestic furniture 
and carving was quite common. 

Inventories which contained a record of the 


damages done by the British and Hessians to the 


Plain Poplar 


inhabitants of Middlesex County, New Jersey, 
contain reference to. furniture made of bilstead 
(maple) gum pine, walnut, cherry, and red 
cedar, the latter being a favorite. 

Were it not for these inventories it would 
be difficult to realize that cedar was a common 
furniture wood because, due doubtless to its per- 
ishable nature, there is not much evidence of it 
to be found in. old collections. Cherry, on_the 
other hand, was a most stable material, being to 
this day a favorite for jewel and instrument cabi- 
nets because it is practically immune to the 
changes ordinarily brought about by climatic 
variations. 

In the Early Eighteenth Century and Late 
Seventeenth Century cabinet-making or joinery 
was a common employment; nearly every town 
of any size had its quota, and as early as 1700 
there were at least twenty-five cabinet-makers in 
Boston, whose names appear in various records. 


Gum Wood 
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THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


By JouHn W. STEPHENSON 


JACQUARD AXMINSTER 


NE of the most interesting types of Axmins- 
ter looms is that which produces a carpet 
without the need of winding the pile yarn on 
large spools. This loom, known abroad as the 
Brinton patent, employs the Jacquard principle 
of thread selection in 
a very novel manner. 
In this loom the pile 
yarns are wound up 
on creel bobbins and 
then arranged in creel 
frames at the back of 
the loom after the 
manner of a Wilton 
or Brussels as _ illus- 
trated in our Decem- 
ber issue. 

The creel frames 
are limited in number 
to about sixteen, each 
frame representing a 
single color of pile 
yarn. It is possible 
to- increase the num- 
ber of colors by the 
“planting” method 
which was explained 
in connection with the 
description of Brus- 
sels weaving. 

The yarns from 





through the second row of holes, and so on. 

The reason for this is obvious when the ac- 
tion of these yarn carriers is explained. When 
all threaded this vertical carrier presents a series 
of projecting yarn ends in a vertical row in each 
carrier and in hori- 
zontal rows across 
the face of all car- 
riers. 

The carriers are 
connected by wires or 
cords with a differen- 
tial lift mechanism 
which is operated by 
the Jacquard cards. 

The cards are 
punched in such a 
way that the blank 
space of the card, 
corresponding with 
any thread of any 
frame, when forced 
against the push rods 
causes that thread to 
rise into position 
where the nippers can 
grasp it. Where holes 
are punched through 
the Jacquard cards 
corresponding to 
threads not needed in 


each bobbin are led Fig. 17—Back of jacquard Axminster described in text. that pick, the push 


between guide bars 
and through perfor- 
ated plates into carriers. These carriers are 
strips of steel or brass, grooved back and front, 
and arranged vertically in a row across the loom 
in such a way that they may rise or fall alone. 
in groups or all together as actuated by the Jac- 
quard. Each of these vertical carriers is drilled 
to provide a series of holes through which the 
ends of the pile yarn project being held in place 
by small springs. 

The yarns are threaded in the order of their 
position in the creel. frame, that is to say, the 
yarns from the top frame go through the top row 
of holes, the yarns from the second frame 


Reproduction practically actual size. 


rods go right through 
and leave the yarns 
they represent unused. 

It follows that there must be a. verticat 
yarn carrier for every pile yarn called for m tne 
pitch (7.2., number of tufts per inch) in the width 
of the carpet and the carriers, all at the same 
height or in varying heights, according to the 
design, present a single horizontal row of yarns 
to the grippers. The sequence of colors thus 
presented controls the woven pattern. 

We have referred to the “grippers’’ and it 
should now be explained that these are a series 
of arms, in shape much like the neck and beak 
of a bird, mounted on three shafts and arranged 
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so as to drop in a curving motion from the car- 
riers to the fell of the carpet. The jacquard 
having brought into position by its control of the 
varying heights of the carriers the yarns which 
are to be presented for the next pick in the hori- 
zontal line, the grippers come up in front of them 
with open beaks which are inserted just into the 
carrier grooves where they are caused to close 
nipping the ends of the yarn. The frame which 
supports the carriers is then drawn back from 
the point of the grippers a sufficient distance to 
draw out the length of yarn required for the 
tuft. A flat-toothed steel comb drops down, its 
point going between the threads so as to hold 
them steady, while a set of knives passes along 
the face of the comb, severing the yarns. 

The grippers then drop their ends with a 
trailing motion, laying the tufts against the fell 
of the woven carpet; the needle or shuttle passes 
over them and through the shed, laying the bind- 
ing weft just before the grippers open to release 
the end of the tuft and double it upwards. Two 
other shots are also inserted while the grippers 
rise in their semi-circular sweep to seize the next 
row of tufts and again descend to lay them in 
place. 

Some of the advantages claimed for this 
type of loom are the simplicity of the preliminary 
processes in the winding of only single-color creel 
bobbins and in the facility with which varying 
quantities may be woven without waste. 

The cutting mechanism also is so exact that 
surface waste is practically negligible and a min- 
imum of shearing and finishing is required. 


This is the type loom which makes a near ° 






















































approach to the effect of a hand-knotted rug, 
both in its color selection and in its method of 
securing the tufts in place. There is a loom 
which carries the weaving process to that perfec- 
tion that it literally reproduces the hand-tied knot 
of an Oriental carpet. The method of manufac- 
ture, however, is not open to publication and 
could not be here described. 

An Axminster carpet made by the method 
we have here explained is readily distinguished 
from other Axminsters in the character of the 
back because the pattern goes through and shows 
as distinctly on the back as on the face; in all 
other respects it presents the same appearance as 
other Axminsters of a similar pitch and grade. 





OLD CHAIRS BRING HIGH PRICE 

-~ A RECENT sale at the Anderson Galleries, 

ten Chippendale dining room chairs were 
sold for $500 apiece. They were the typical 
straight frame, square seat and back type that 
we frequently call Chinese Chippendale because 
the square frame work is often ornamented with 
Chinese traceries or frets. The chairs were cov- 
ered with Felletin tapestry in a verdure design. 





SALES ANNOUNCED BY RADIO 
8 be Shepard Store, Boston, made rather a 
novel use of their broadcasting station last 
month, by announcing over the radio the faets 
concerning three special departmental sales. No 
mention of prices was made. 





RUFFLED CURTAINS AGAIN POPULAR 
oes years ago one of our esteeme? 

contemporaries, commenting upon 
our suggestion that there was bound to 
be a demand for ruffled curtains, re- 
ferred to us as “the chemisette journal.” 
But the ruffled curtain came in and came 
to stay. It had its rage and finally waned 
in popularity until it got down to the 
cheapest sort of stuff. Now it has come 
back in voile and scrim and marquisette 
and is now being made in organdies. It 
is done in the daintiest of pastel shades 
and we saw some recently in Mr. Bart- 
lett’s admirable department at Lord & 
Taylor’s for $11.50 a pair. 





Figs. 18 and 19—On the left, jacquard Axmin- 
ster, showing the single shot of binding weft 
over the pile tufts; on the right, double shot 
of binding weft between rews of tufts. 























Photograph by M. E. Hewitt 


A SCENIC PAPER CORRECTLY USED IN A SMALL 
DINING ROOM 
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Photograph by M. E. Hewitt 


A MODERN REPRODUCTION OF AN OLD TIME KITCHEN- 
LIVING ROOM 
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Wall papers by the Thomas Strahan Co. at the Metropolitan Exhibit. 


INDUSTRIAL ART EXHIBIT AT METROPOLITAN 


YEARLY event which is becoming of more 

and more importance in the decorative trade 
is the exhibit of modern industrial art held at the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York City. The 
ninth of these displays opened this year on March 
29 and will continue until May 3. It proves, even 
more strongly than previous exhibits have 
proved, the value of museum study and inspira- 
tion in the development of modern industrial art. 

When the project was first put forward, 
years ago, it was decided to show only those ex- 
amples of modern art in industry which had been 
inspired directly by museum study. Later, the 
museum authorities and the advisory committee 
decided to remove this ban; and now pieces of 
furniture, jewelry, hardware, and decorative 
fabrics—in fact, any article which might come 
under the heading of decorative art—are shown, 
providing they are of first quality and authentic 
in design, although inspired, perhaps, by other 
sources than those at the Metropolitan Museum. 

None of the exhibits are the work of the 
individual craftsmen. Rather, they represent the 
output of manufacturing firms, and everything is 
of a character made for commercial distribution. 

Unfortunately, a lack of space in the Mu- 
seum necessitated the cutting down of the list of 
exhibitors, and prevented a general invitation 
being sent out to the trades represented. Entries 
were limited, both as to the number of firms and 
as to the number of exhibits per firm. 

The only purpose of the exhibits in the past, 
and of the present exhibit, has been and is to 


show effectively the artistic progress of American 
manufactured products, and to encourage espe- 
cially that type of original effort and inspirational 
study which has been the basis of all stylistic 
advance. And an examination of the objects 
displayed at this, the ninth exhibition, would 
seem to demonstrate that at least a number of 
American manufacturers in each decorative 
group are no longer dependent for quality in 
design or execution upon foreign sources, but can 
be depended upon to bring out products of real 
artistic excellence, which in craftsmanship, meth- 
ods of manufacture and artistic execution are 
wholly American. 

Appended is a partial list of the manufac- 
turers who were invited to display their products 
at the ninth exhibition: 

FURNITURE— 

J. H. Beresford; S. Bevelacqua; J. W. Bliss; Alban 
Booth; The Bristol Co., Inc.; Ralph C. Erskine; Er- 
skine-Danforth Corp.; William A, French Furniture 
Co.; Chester L. Greene; Philip Kaufmann; Kensington 
Mfg. Co.; Robert Kirkland; Otto Muller; The Nahon 
Co.; F. J. Newcomb Mfg. Co.; Orsenigo Company, 
Inc.; Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co.; Adam Rosen; 
Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian; Shaw Furniture Co.; 


W. & J. Sloane; Somma Shops, Inc.; Charles R. 
Yandell & Co. 


Lace— 


Gustav F. Erhard; Marshall Field & Co.; Scranton 
Lace Co.; Zion Lace Industries. 


METALWORK, HARDWARE, LIGHTING FIXTURES— 

A. S. Alexander; Oscar B. Bach; F. Bartels; Ber- 
becker & Rowland Mfg. Co.; W. A. Bode; J. Buenzle; 
Edward F. Caldwell & Co.; William Cook; Walter W. 




















OF THE INDIVIDUAL EXHIBITS AT THE NINTH INDUSTRIAL ART 
EXHIBIT AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


Furniture Co.; 2, Orsenigo Co., Inc.; 3, W. & J. Sloane; 4, F. Schumacher & Co.; 5, Hardwick & 
Magee Co., 6, Shaw Furniture Co. 
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Kantack, Kantack, Heath & Warman, Inc.; S. de Ko- 
senko; A. D. Meeker; Sterling Bronze Co.; Myron S. 


Teller; Lester H. Vaughan; Warman & Cook; W. A. 
Welden; Samuel Yellin. 


Rucs— 


Artloom Rug Mills; Bigelow-Hartford Carpet 
Corp.; Marshall Field & Co.; Frank A. Haas; Hard- 
wick & Magee Co.; A. and M. Karagheusian, Inc.; F. 
Krupp; Thomas L. Leedom.Co.; G. C. Louzier; A. T. 
McArthur; Mohawk Carpet Mills; Persian Rug Man- 
ufactory; William Roden; Stephen Sanford & Sons, 
Inc.; Harry Sheble; James M. Shoemaker & Co.; Alex- 
ander Smith & Sons Carpet Co.; M. J. Whittall Asso- 
ciates. 


TEXTILES— 


Edourd Agier; Sidney Blumenthal & Co.; Cheney 
Bros.; Collins & Afkman; Cretona Print Works; Fran- 
cesc Cugat; Derryvale Linen Co., Inc.; Duplan Silk 
Corp.; Edgewater Tapestry Looms; Marshall Field & 
Co.; F. A. Foster & Co., Inc.; David C. Frank; Graffin 
& Dolson; Flambeiu Shops, Inc.; Kahrman & Scholle; 
Lorentz Kleiser; Arthur Lasslow; Lenox Hill Studios; 
Edward Maag, Inc.; H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc.; J. A. 
Migel, Inc.; Moss Rose Mfg. Co.; National Silk Dye- 
ing and Finishing Co.; Orinoka Mills; Pelgram & 
Meyer; Philadelphia Tapestry Mills; Polly Platt; F. 
Schumacher & Co.; Grace H. Simonson; Stroheim & 
Romann; Walter Terhune; Alexis Tournand; United 
Piece Dye Works; Henry Vigneault; Mrs. Alfred 
Walsh; Weiss Willhelm Co., Inc.; G. A. Weisz; Wit- 
combe, McGeachin & Co. 


WALL ParEr— 


Baeck Wallpaper Co.; M. H. Birge & Sons Co.; 
Ericson & Weiss; Robert Graves Co.; George J. Hun- 
ken Co., Inc.; Thomas Strahan Co.; Onni Willberg. 


The Advisory Committee, which aided the 
museum authorities in their selections, was com- 


posed of the following prominent men in the 
industries : 


John P. Adams, Kensington Mfg. Co.; Sidney 
Blumenthal, Sidney Blumenthal Co.; F. W. Budd, Che- 
ney Brothers; Frederick Carder, Corning Glass Works: 
Cleveland A. Dunn, Graff, Washbourne & Dunn; A. J. 
Graffin, Graffin & Dolson; Howard Greenley, architect, 
decorator; Howard B. Heston, M. H. Birge & Sons 
Co.; Frank G. Holmes, Lenox, Inc.; Walter W. Kan- 
tack, Kantack, Heath & Warman; Emil W. Kohn, The- 
odore A. Kohn & Son; R. J. Ogborn, M. J. Whittall 
Associates; Karl Schmieg, Schmieg, Hungate & Kotz- 
ian; Leon V. Solon, American Encaustic Tiling Co.; 
Louis C. Tiffany, designer; V. F. von Lossberg, Edw. 
F. Caldwell & Co.; Harry Wearne, designer; Giles 
Whiting, Persian Rug Manufactory. 


These exhibits graphically demonstrate the 
practical value of the various collections to be 
found in our museum. The energy and initia- 
tive which led the museum authorities to “sell” 
their institution to business have been forces for 
great good throughout the entire decorative field. 


The Ninth Industrial Art Exhibit at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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IN A CRETONNE DISPLAY 
DEPARTMENT STORE 
See text on opposite page. 
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ABRAHAM & STRAUS OPENING 
Ye WILL be seen in the photographs that ac- 

company this article, elaborate preparations 
were made for the cfetonne opening in the 
upholstery department of Abraham & Straus, on 
March 23. The key note of the departmental 
decoration was taken from a page in the Diamond 
Jubilee number of The Fashionable Shopper, 
which is published and mailed from time to 
time to a list of 110,000 of the firm’s clients. In 
this magazine a page, devoted to the upholstery 
department, was gotten up in “Alice in Wonder- 
land” style and the department was called Cre- 
tonne-Tonia. 

Fanciful figures of soldiers in high hats and 
maidens in broad colorful hoop skirts were fash- 
ioned in life size from various patterns of cre- 
tonne. These figures were displayed in one of the 
front windows of the store and duplicated in 


PRE 


various sections of the department. In the main 
show window were two electric card devices, each 
of which showed fifteen varieties of cretonne 
every minute. 

In the department a space thirty feet square 
was covered with deep “stage” grass in the cen- 
ter of which a tree eight feet high was growing. 
It was constructed with artificial foliage and 
flowers made of glazed chintz. Surrounding this 
space were several displays illustrating the uses 
of cretonne as curtains and draperies, wall panels, 
furniture coverings, etc., interspersed with cages 
of canaries, bowls of goldfish, live ferns and 
growing flowers. All the windows of the depart- 
ment, together with the sample display windows, 
were newly equipped with cretonne draperies. 

Twenty-five store posters throughout the 
store and elevators called attention to the depart- 
ment display. All the furniture in the department 
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had cretonne covers, while lamp and window 
shades of glazed chintz added practical sugges- 
tions for home employment. The Summery at- 
mosphere was still further increased by the 
Spring-like clothing of the salesforce. 





WHAT WILL BE THE NEXT STYLISTIC 
TREND? 
(Continued from page 106) 
return to France, thus completing the circle 
commenced twenty-five or thirty years ago when 
the art of decorating and furnishing was young 
in this country. 

Dear Mr. Editor, realizing your knowledge 
of the history of aft and your great interest in 
this subject, the writer begs to ask your opinion, 
and remains, ga age yours, 

JASON. 
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The New Loeser 
CRETONNES 


So ac aaaaeeatae In Glory of Springtime Array’ 
They Will Make Thousands of Homes 
Brighter and Cheerier This Season 





A BOOK OF BEAUTY 

BOOK has come to our desk that will appeal 

to every decorator and designer. It is a 
new edition of Hans Christian Andersen’s “Fairy 
Tales,” illustrated by Kay Nielsen, a man who 
has done considerable work in interior decoration 
and ranks with the head of his craft. He is 
doubtless one of the most efficient illustrators in 
all Europe. His illustrations of the Andersen 
tales are charming, and full of details that can be 
adapted very readily by manufacturers of fabrics 
and wall paper and by designers and decorators 
generally. Some of his color work is exquisite 
and being fairy tales, Mr. Nielsen’s fanciful tech- 
nique is in full sympathy with the author. It is 
a child’s book but the illustrations will appeal to 
any man engaged in the arts beautiful. Kay 
Nielsen was always interesting. His work was 
always unique but never was so full of 
inspiration as in the illustrations which 
he has given.to this publication. ; 





McCUTCHEON & CO. TO MOVE 
ce THE course of the next seven or eight 

months, James McCutcheon & Co. 
will move from their present location at 
34th Street and Fifth Avenue up to 49th 
Street and Fifth Avenue. Here they 
will have larger premises, and they pro- 
pose to open a drapery department. They 
have not as yet engaged a buyer or 
manager. 


THE ILLUSTRATION OPPOSITE 


é R the refreshment of weary mortals we shall spread out in the r HE newspaper advertising of uphols- 
some 0 Street windows 
ey | t Cretonnes—onmatched anywhere Beauty era and exc tery fabrics in department stores has 
ea: | veness of patterns, r ea! ‘ . 
’ other leading makes are the . “m-"~ i] in recent years been vastly improved. No 





attempt full descri; details of all the 
Sines oud tenga an ent eee ien: aa 


Prices range from 38c. te $2.25 yard. 


59c. to $1.25 Darvel Print 




















longer is it limited to lists of fabric 
Eswiek Prints mnaiigton Prints "Crafters Cloth d pri It h k 
ot Empire Printed Jute Taffetas , names and prices. It has ta en on an 
3 C oreane wi educational character, and in many in- 
mere Colonial Carlton Chintz Valan¢e a pf . 
a recat Terry Cloth stances is well illustrated by line draw- 
For summer and + for living room, 


ings showing the charm of the patterns 
of the fabrics on sale. 

An advertisement of this character is 
that of Frederick Loeser & Co., whose 
announcement we illustrate. Cretonnes 
whose patterns are of pleasing design 
have been reproduced in black and white, 
so as to give the reader something of an 
idea of the beauty of the Loeser goods. 





A Loeser advertisement featuring cretonnes 
in an interesting manner. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


The diagram shown above represents the cutting patterns for the drapery shown on page 127. The drapery 

consists in reality of five pieces, the center festoon pattern for which is shown in upper left hand corner of - 

this page. The side festoons and the cascades which are cut separately and joined together are shown in the 

larger pattern, the joining line being the dotted diagonal. If it is desired to cut this pattern from perfectly 

plain material the pattern need not be divided on the dotted line, but it will be found convenient for a 

large drapery to make the join as here shown. By increasing the quarter-inch squares to three and one-eighth 
inches, the pattern will fit a window five feet wide and approximately eight feet high. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


HE annual meeting of the stockholders ci 

Raphael Weill & Co., whose store at San 
Francisco is known as the White House, was 
held recently when officers and directors were 
chosen as follows: President, D. G. Davis; first 
vice-president, Michel D. Weill; second vice- 
president, Albert Rouillier; secretary, W. H. 
Cook. 

The firm of B. F. Schlesinger & Sons, Inc. 
has been organized to operate a chain of depart- 
ment stores on the Pacific Coast and has pur- 
chased the business of Olds, Wortman & King, 
Portland, Ore., established in 1878, and that of 
Kahn Bros., Oakland, Cal., established in 1879. 
These stores did a net volume of business of 
$9,000,000 during 1924. Mr. Schlesinger was 
for seventeen years general manager of The 
Emporium, San Francisco, and for the past year 
acted as vice-president and general manager of 
the May Department Store in Los Angeles. His 
eldest son, Lee Schlesinger, for the past year 
general manager of the City of Paris Dry Goods 
Co., San Francisco, has been placed in charge of 
the store recently taken over at Portland. Nego- 
tiations are under way for the purchase of stores 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Bare Bros. & Brown, a firm which recently 
succeeded the old-established firm of Bare Bros. 
at San Francisco, has added a large bedding de- 
partment. The business has been placed on an 
instalment or budget plan basis. 

The increasing popularity and demand for 
the finer types of Chinese rugs has led W. & J. 
Sloane, San Francisco, to devote an entirely sep- 
arate department to these on their sixth floor. 

The Oriental art store of Henry H. Hart 
has been moved from 233 Grant Avenue, San 
Francisco, to 324 Post Street. 

Extensive changes are being made in the 
fine decorative establishment of William D. 
McCann, Post Street, near Powell, San Fran- 
cisco. The entire interior is being remodeled and 
the facilities of the house enlarged. 

The Pacific Coast decorative trade learned 
with sincere regret of the passing of W. K. 
Vickery, founder of the firm of Vickery, Atkins 
& Torrey, San Francisco, which occurred at 
Saratoga, Cal., March 25. Mr. Vickery was a 





native of Ireland and came to-San Francisco in 
1876, when he founded the art firm which bears 
his name. He retired from active business in 


1913. He was seventy-four years of age and is 
survived by two sons and a daughter. 

The annual convention of the Retail Furni- 
ture Association of California will be held at 
Oakland, May 15 and 16. J. M. Davis, of the 
Oakland Furniture Co., is general convention 
chairman. 

The Bollong interests in the old-established 
Bollong-Foshee Furniture Co., San ‘Bernardino, 
Cal., have been purchased by J. B. Gill and R. E. 
Roberts. Grove Foshee retains a one-third inter- 
est in the business and the firm name has been 
changed to that of the Foshee Furniture Co., 
Inc. John K. Gilbert, formerly with the Harris 
Co. of that city, has been placed in charge of the 
drapery section. 

Holzwasser, Inc. have given over the sev- 
enth floor of their large store at San Diego, Cal. 
to furniture and have placed this department in 
charge of J. Shurline. 

The Gaines-Walrath Co., Oakland, held a 
furniture fashion show in its store on the eve- 
nings of March 27 and 28. No merchandise was 
sold during the show, but the public was invited 
to visit the store, which is an exceptionally at- 
tractive one, and look over the latest ideas in 
home furnishings. 

Frederick Smith, mayor of San Mateo, Cal., 
and owner of a large furniture store, is preparing 
to erect a three-story store structure at Third 
Avenue and Griffith. 

A twelve-story building to be occupied in 
part by the California Importing and Jobbing Co. 
is to be erected on Los Angeles Street, between 
Tenth and Eleventh Streets, Los Angeles. 

Clifford McLean, formerly with the F, S. 
Harmon Co. at Tacoma, Wash., is now with this 
firm at Portland, Ore., in the floor covering 
department. 

Frank M. Love, formerly with Peck & Hills 
at Los Angeles, has been made manager of the 
branch established a few months ago at Portland, 
Ore., succeeding R. C. Lang, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Boston office to take charge of the 
rug department. 

Martin’s Drapery Shop, opened recently at 
Tacoma, Wash., by R. R. Martin, is off to a 
splendid start and the owner is well pleased with 
the initial success of his venture. Mr. Martin 
was with the Stone-Fisher Co. for twelve years 
aud for a short time was with L. Schoenfeld & 
Sons. 


T. A. CHurRcH. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY 








A SOUTHERN DINING ROOM IN THE EARLY AMERICAN 
MANNER 


Decorated by J. H. Gray, Atlanta, Ga. 
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IMPORTANT RESTORATIONS IN WHITE HOUSE 


b hderscees in home furnishings is growing 
rapidly. Evidence of the great public interest 
in the subject is shown in the vast number of 
decorators cropping up everywhere, and in the 
recognition accorded the subject by the art mu- 
seums; but the most gratifying of all develop- 
ments is the recent announcement of the appoint- 
ment of a commission to collect for The White 
House, specimens of the work of our early 
American cabinet-makers and decorators. 
President Coolidge recently signed a joint 
resolution to restore the fur- 
nishings of the Public Build- 
ings in a manner that shall be 
historically correct, and contri- 
butions of authentic furniture 
and furnishings are solicited. 
Such official recognition of 
the early American craftsman 
is in line with the extraordi- 
nary tendency of the times. 
What the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum has done and other 
museums have done, in collect- 
ing and presenting examples of 
American craftsmanship has 
been always regarded as im- 
portant but now that the Gov- 
ernment itself is making a 





GEORGE WASHINGTON 

similar move and restoring At his suggestion, the city of furnish their abodes according 
. 7 bo “ . ° 

these examples to the national Washington, as a “permanent seat to their own taste, having a 


disregard for sentiment and history. They found 
their way through the servants and custodians of 
the public buildings into the hands of junk deal- 
ers, antique dealers and collectors, and were 
scattered to the winds. 

An effort is now being made to reassemble 
them so far as possible and with some consider- 
ation for chronological relationship. Some pieces 
will be purchased and many will doubtless be 
donated. 

And the result will be a readjustment of 
standards which will create a 
still deeper and more abiding 
interest and respect for the 
work of our forefathers. 

It is a matter of record that 
the money spent on “furniture” 
in Jackson’s time was $40,000. 
It was possible that “furniture” 
meant furnishings, but the rec- 
ords do not state. Van Buren 
spent $20,000; Tyler, $6,000; 
Polk, $14,000; Taylor and Fill- 
more, $14,000; Pierce, $25,000. 

Unquestionably the furni- 
ture of a predecessor had not 
worn out but the wife of each 
president seemed impelled as 
most women are impelled, to 


of government,” was planned and 


capitol, it seems an indubitable executed. 


recognition of the fine art of 
the industrial arts. 

As early as 1660 British craftsmen came to 
this country and established cabinet-making shops 
where the best possible work was turned out. 
We are told that some of Savery’s work, espe- 
cially his high-boys, took nine and ten months of 
labor to produce. 

It is only natural that throughout the ages, 
The White House has been well furnished. With 
each outgoing administration, there was an utter 





prejudice against the use of 
second-hand furnishings. So 
year by year, new furnishings and new furniture 
came in and old furniture went out. 

It will be interesting to ‘see the restoration 
of the Jeffersonian period. Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe came to the United States in 1796 and 
soon became eminent as an architect. He did 
important work in the Bank of Pennsylvania 
and the Academy of Art in Philadelphia and the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral in Baltimore, and in 
1803 he was appointed surveyor of public build- 
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ings in Washington. It is of record that in 1809, 
he carried out the hangings and furnishings of 
the Senate chamber in buff and blue, the contin- 
ental colors. 

There were no decorators in those days. 
Latrobe was an architect, but then as now the 
architect very largely had to depend upon the 
upholsterer and the cabinet-maker. There is of 
record one letter dated October 2, 1809, written 
to John Rea, who was an upholsterer in Phila- 
delphia and a very successful upholsterer, and in 
this letter Latrobe asks his advice regarding the 
hangings to go into the Senate chamber. 

“TI wish,” he writes, “that you would consult 
Bridgeport on the: way of contriving these hang- 
ings. Remember you have the plan of the room, 
etc.” 

The style of hangings that Mr. Rea con- 
trived became the style that was similar to the 
style of David in France—a simple form with 
cornices or lambrequins, draped high on the sides 
with huge pull-backs or glass knobs. 

All through the presidential administrations 
up to the election of Franklin Pierce in 1853, the 
furnishings of The White House were interesting 
and in good taste; then came the period of retro- 
gression and from about 1850 to Roosevelt’s 
inauguration, we had throughout the United 
Staies that hybrid, nondescript form of furnish- 
ings variously described as the U. S. Grant per- 


‘ Empire styles. 


iod of design or the Pullman Parlor Car style. 
The charm of the ’30’s and ’40’s was absolutely 
lost and the effort to rehabilitate was a struggle 
of ostentation and ignorance. This will probably 
be the gap that will not be covered in the work 
of The White House restoration. 

The interesting period to our mind will be 
the period of 1820 or thereabouts. French fur- 
niture was very much in vogue. The carpets 
used in the state rooms were Aubussons and the 
furniture followed the French and modified 
It was the period that found 
Phyfe at his best. It was a period charming in 
simplicity and it seems almost incredible that the 
taste and appreciation for finer things in the 
early days, should have so rapidly deteriorated 
to the sort of furnishings used in the time of 
Cleveland when the golden oak rocking chair, the 
black walnut wardrobe and the brass bed repre- 
sented the taste of the people. 

Today we are making furniture and fabrics 
both in workmanship and style as well as the best 
of the older craftsmen. 

We are making today the heirlooms of the 
future. Moreover, we are making things more 
practical today, more convenient and more adapt- 
able to the lives of the people, and it is gratifying 
in the extreme to see in our national life a real- 
ization of the importance of our craft. We 
await the proposed restoration with interest. 











The White House in 1841, 
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FauseErR—G. M. Fauser, accompanied by 
Mrs. Fauser, sailed from New York on Satur- 
day, March 21, for Europe, on the Leviathan. 
They will visit the London and Paris studios of 
Mr. Fauser’s business, and from there they will 
go to French Morocco, Algiers, Gibraltar, and 
Spain, returning in about three months. 

Murray—L. W. Murray was recently ap- 
pointed representative of A. M. Karagheusian, 
Inc., to cover the Pacific Coast. 

Menpe_—Bernard Mendel, for the past 
fourteen years upholstery buyer with L. S. Plaut 
& Co., has taken charge of the upholstery depart- 
ment of the Goerke Company, Newark. 

WASSERMAN—B, J. Wasserman, of the 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, is expected back 
from a six weeks’ trip to California on or about 
April 15. 

Haw.Ley—Robert R. Hawley has been ap- 
pointed buyer and manager of the drapery, car- 
pet and rug department of the Flint-Bruce Co., 
Hartford, Conn. Mr. Hawley formerly held a 
similar position with Chandler & Co., Boston, 
and was recently connected with the William H. 
Post Carpet Co., as interior decorator. 

BrovuiL_tetteE—Adrian Brouillette has been 
appointed drapery buyer for the Manchester Dry 
Goods Co.; Manchester, N. H. 

BarLow—J. Russell Barlow has resigned as 
drapery buyer for the M. J. Sullivan Co., Law- 
rence, Mass., and has opened a drapery specialty 
shop of his own in the same city. 

Frepie—A. W. Fredie has been appointed 
drapery and floor covering buyer for Pfeifer 
Bros., Little Rock, Arkansas, to succeed Roy T. 
Herrick. Mr. Fredie was formerly assistant 
buyer for the George B. Peck Dry Goods Co., 
Kansas City. 


WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 





Oxtpacu—J. B. Oldach, buyer of carpets 
and upholstery goods for the Trask, Prescott & 
Richardson Co., Erie, Pa., has resigned his posi- 
tion to enter business for himself. 

Eaton—Clyde Eaton has been appointed 
carpet and upholstery buyer for the Trask, Pres- 
cott & Richardson Co., Erie, Pa., to succeed J. B. 
Oldach. Mr. Eaton was formerly with the 
Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland. 

Cass—Albert J. Cass, formerly head of 
stock in the drapery department of the C. F. 
Hovey Co., Boston, has been made assistant 
drapery buyer to the Shepard Stores, Boston. 

WiLey—Charles'H. Wiley, for many years 
with the New York sales force of F. A. Foster 
& Co., Inc., and more recently with the Hubert, 
Moulton Co., is now covering the New York dis- 
trict for Fearing, Whiton & Co., of Boston, with 
headquarters at 56 Worth Street. 


OBITUARY 





Joun R. HUNSBERGER 


O* Aprit 4, at his home in Germantown, 
Philadelphia, John R. Hunsberger, presi- 
dent of the Hensel Silk Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
and the Hensel-Ziegler Co. of Boston, died, in 
his fifty-ninth year, after suffering from a nerv- 
ous breakdown, which later developed into kid- 
ney trouble. The funeral services were held at 
his late residence on Tuesday, April 7. The 
interment was at Mt. Airy Cemetery,’ Phila- 
delphia. 

Both of the businesses with which Mr. 
Hunsberger was connected will be carried on as 
usual without change of management. 








Photos courtesy of Willich-Franke Siudios 


PRIMITIVE AND ANCIENT DESIGN MOTIFS IN MODERN EMBROIDERIES 


The illustrations on this and the opposite page are from an exhibition held recently in New York where over 
fifty pieces were shown covering all of the design periods and demonstrating how even the oldest pattern 
motifs can be executed and used in modern embroideries. 1—Egyptian hanging; 2—Primitive geometrical 
design; 3—Coptic table-scarf; 4—Assyrian chair back; 5—Aztec; 6—Arabian. 
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Photos.courtesy Willich-Franke Studios 


PRIMITIVE AND ANCIENT MOTIFS IN MODERN EMBROIDERIES 


7—Persian hanging; 8—Byzantine hanging; 9—Peruvian panel; 10—Nordic influence; 11—Celtic motifs; 
12—Javanese. 
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TWO ROOMS RECENTLY SOLD IN THE FREUND SALE AT 
THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 


Both are from the Ward House, the seat of Lord Collingwood. $3,250 was the price of the upper room, 


$6,000 for the lower. 
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DOORWAY OF THE $6,000 ROOM SOLD RECENTLY IN THE KARL FREUND 
SALE AT THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 
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GETTING CUSTOMERS FOR 
THE DECORATOR Onde & Date 
Reqawmben No lovorwe Date column reserved for ase of customer, 

(Continued from page 100) | coed Sine’ One Ma voter te 
dling his wares from door to door. ah yas 
It means .the effect of insinuating Teme r0.8 pom 
influences. You can’t approach a one 
prospect without knowing where he = 
is- If you don’t belong to the clubs ern - Ne Pash $88 ‘ 
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you will have to get this informa- | ia | 
tion in some other way. | ae 

“T get it,” observed one decor- nant Spulints qunued. Ac Mc wh ede ce a L. ~~ 
ator recently, “by standing close to ete: rg sia 











the builder and keeping in touch 
with the sanitary fixture people, 
the mantel people, the stained glass 
people even the plumbers and electricians—peo- 
ple who would know where certain improvements 
are being done or contemplated. 

“While frequently a woman has only the 
thought of putting in a new bath-tub, she finds 
when this is done that the whole bath-room 
ought to be redecorated and so on throughout the 
house with other work. I depend upon these 
subsidiary trades for tips and follow them up, 
frequently with good results.” 

In every walk of life, it is not so much what 
you know as who you know that gets you along. 
There is many a man that knows the law, is a 
walking encyclopedia, a mental reservoir filled to 
overflow, but his earnings are limited because he 
hasn’t the right outside acquaintance. ; 

I don’t know of a better instance of the 


value of cultivating in the most exhaustive de- 
tail, acquaintance with the right people than the 
experience of one of our old subscribers who 





Standard invoice form recommended by the Controllers Congress of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association. 


lived up in Buffalo twenty-five years ago. He 
was with Flint & Kent and became interested in 
antique furniture which occasionaly came into 
their repair department. He moved down to 
New York and had a little shop on Amsterdam 
Avenue. Unlike the other shops around him, he 
didn’t depénd on the transient customer but he 
began attending the auction sales and noting the 
names of the buyers of good furniture. He 
studied the personnel of collecting until he had a 
formidable card index of prospects and these 
these were the people he worked on. These were 
the people who would pay $800 for an old Win- 
throp desk where the passerby would not pay 
10% of the price. 

Now he has a big shop on Madison Avenue 
and a showplace up in Westchester County and 
his success can be analyzed as ten per cent. rep- 
resenting What. He Knew and ninety per cent. 
Who He Knew. 


DEPARTMENT LEASING CO- 
PANY INCORPORATED > 
Sey S. P. Brown Co. recently incor- 

porated under the laws of Delaware 
to acquire the assets and leases of the II- 
linois corporation of the same name. This 
firm, with S. P. Brown, president, spe- 
cialize in leasing of floor covering and 
drapery departments in The Frank & 
Seder Co., Pittsburgh; The Hub, Ft. 
Wayne; The Stark Dry Goods Co., Can- 
ton, O., with others now under consid- 
eration. 








Illustrating a clever idea in lampshades. 
Shades similar to those shown here have been 
made decorated with maps of private country 
estates made to the owner’s order. Photo- 
graph courtesy of Chance & Thorne, Inc. 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 
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THE PARTNERSHIP existing as the Louis Kuhn Stu- 
dios has been dissolved. A corporation called The 
Louis Kuhn Studios, Inc., has been formed to take the 
place of the old concern and will begin business May 1 
at 105 West 63rd Street, under the presidency of Henry 
J. Roth. Paul F. Stephan has severed his connection 
with the organization. This firm is responsible for a 
great deal of the upholstery and decorative work in the 
recently opened Albee Theatre, Brooklyn. 

In o0r Marcu 15 Issue we stated that the La 
France Textile Co. had taken a show room in New 
York City at 41 East 23rd Street. This address should 
have been 41 East 21st Street. The La France Textile 
Co. state that these new quarters take in a large ground- 
floor store and basement which will be devoted entirely 
to the products of La France textile industries. The 
firm’s former New York office was at 215 Fourth Ave. 

DuRING THE PAST MONTH the Stead & Miller Co., 
of Philadelphia celebrated their golden anniversary. 
This firm opened their doors for business in 1875. It 
was founded by Theodore F. Miller and the late Wes- 
ley Stead, who was the son of Isaac Stead, said to be 
the first manufacturer of upholstered goods in America. 
The business was incorporated in 1908. 

A VERY INTERESTING FILM has been produced dealing 
with moths and their depredations and the process for 
moth-proofing, by the Interstate Chemical Co. This 
film has recently been shown in New York and many 
requests have been received to show it before various 
associations. It takes eighteen minutes to exhibit, and 
is technically and primarily prepared for the manufac- 
turer and dealer. 

Tue Hetrrick Mrc. Co., Toledo, added a line of 
fancy tapestries and line of plain reps in a full arrange- 
ment of colors to the lines they already carry for 
upholsterers and manufacturers of upholstery furniture. 

F. D. Moore and John J. Holland, both well known 
in the trade, have formed a partnership under the name 
of F. D. Moore & Co., 45 East 17th Street, New York. 
They have been appointed sole selling agents by The 
Nell-A-May Plush Co., Chester, Pa. 

Tue W. H. S. Lioyp Co. announce the opening of 
new show-rooms in Newark, at 4 Walnut Street, James 
B. Duncan is in charge of the establishment, and Earl 
B. Jennings is the outside representative. 

DvE TO AN ERROR in their advertisement in our 1925 
Hanp Book, the address of Galey & Lord, Inc., New 
York, manufacturers of rayon piece goods, is incor- 
rectly given. The correct address is 25 Madison Ave. 

Tue Curcio Co. Inc., manufacturers of fine fur- 
niture and antique reproductions, will remove their 
showroom and factory, on April 20, to 510 East 72nd 
Street, New York. 

Francis A. Bruner, Philadelphia, has established a 
Chicago office at 178 West Jackson Boulevard, in charge 
of I. M. Twery. 

THE NAME of The Arkay Company, 240 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, has been changed to the Arbay 
Company. : 

Gotriies Bros. have moved from 23 East 26th St., 
to larger quarters at 17 East 22nd St. 

Tue M. C. Campsett Mrc. Co., Providence, R. L, 
has removed to 557 Publi¢’ Street. 


Tue GorHam Carpet Co., INc., removed on April 1 
to 383 Madison Avenue. 

Cuaries P. Rocers & Co. removed on April 1 to 
20-24 West 48th Street. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE 


The Derk Mfg. Co., Frankford, manufacturers of drapery 
fabrics, was incorporated recently for $500,000. 
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Special Notices 





‘ Dippel Shade Co., 31 So. Clinton St., Newark, N. J., has 
incorporated for $50,000, to do a drapery and shade business. ' 


Sterling Window Shade Co., 15010 Detroit Avenue, Cleve- 
land, O., has incorporated to handle shade and draperies, ’ 


C. A. Linden announces that on and after March 16, 1925 
he will be located at the Wichert Building, Atlantic, corner of 
Schenectady Avenues, Brooklyn, Mr 


_ Henry P. Heiner announces the opening on March 1 of 
his new show-rooms and shop at 2860 First Avenue South, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


: Gerald C. Kenny, who has had a furniture and upholster- 
ing shop at 295 Lewiston Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., announces 
his removal to new and larger quarters at 1476 Lake Avenue. 


_ George V. Petersen, upholsterer, announces the removal of 
es shop * larger quarters at 273-275 Thurbers Avenue, Provi- 
ence, . 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 















WANTED—TWO RESPONSIBLE HIGH CLASS 

SALESMEN with following to sell our cretonne to 
department stores, furniture stores and manufacturers 
on commission basis. Must have non-conflicting lines. 
These cretonnes are particularly choice popular priced. 
Territories open: Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Texas. also, Michigan, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, West Virginia, References exchanged. 
Graffin & Dolson, 132 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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YOUNG MAN with large experience desires to con- 

nect with reputable curtain manufacturer to cover 
Pacific Coast. Have following. Address “Following,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—One of the best known and most pros- 
_ perous Art Shops in Middle West, located in grow- 
ing city of one hundred thousand. Business owned by 
two widows who find responsibility of management too 
great. Address “Art Shop,” care The Upholsterer. 


PROGRESSIVE UPHOLSTERING BUSINESS, well 
established. Must sell on account of illness. Ad- 
dress “Missouri,” care The Upholsterer. 


EXPERT DESIGNER of period furniture, decora- 

tions, high grade interiors, etc., fine colorist, educated 
abroad, associated for many years with leading furni- 
ture and decorating concerns, at present employed, de- 
sires to make change. Address “Expert,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED—FOREMAN of upholstering department 

by large established firm located on the southern bor- 
ae of Indiana. Address “Southern,” care The Up- 
oisterer. 


FURNITURE SALESMEN WANTED to sell line of 

high grade reed and willow furniture. Strictly com- 
mission basis. State lines now handled and territory 
covered. Address “Reed and Willow,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED —to represent Eastern mill, 

making rayon, plain and fancy sunfast draperies, also 
fine line drapery damasks, for Rocky Mountain States, 
Southern Atlantic Seaboard States, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Louisiana. Must have good acquaintance among 
drapery buyers. Good line for right man. Address 
“Draperies,” Box 233, Essex Post Office, Boston, Mass. 


SALESMAN WANTED—AN AMERICAN MANU- 

FACTURER of high grade upholstery and drapery 
fabrics requires a salesman to travel in the Middle 
West. An acquaintance with the furniture manufactur- 
ers is preferred, but not essential. In reply, state age, 
experience, past connections and full information, which 
will be treated as confidential. Address “American 
Manufacturer,” care The Upholsterer. 


PARTNER WANTED— Must be experienced in 
wholesale drapery and upholstery lines. Address 
“A. H.,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS in sev- 

eral communities to sell a complete line of cushion 
springs, spring centered mattress constructions, and 
upholstering springs to the upholstered furniture and 
mattress manufacturers. Liberal commissions paid and 
close factory cooperation. Please advise territory cov- 
ered and lines now carried. Address “Cushion Springs,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR WANTED—A competent 

interior decorator, experienced in furniture, rugs and 
draperies, and knowledge of decorative requirements. 
Address H. B. Watson, care of Paine Furniture Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Furniture and upholstery business, estab- 

lished many years in select section in New York City. 
Steady income assured. Rare opportunity; owner de- 
sires to retire. Address “Retirement,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR (woman) with European 

and American training, and executive ability, desires 
new connection in New York City. Salary not as im- 
portant as opportunity. Address “I. D. W.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MANAGER for our in- 
terior decorating department. Must be capable ex- 
ecutive—make sketches, take orders, buy draperies, 
trimmings, etc.; supervise workroom; splendid oppor- 
tunity for man who can produce his oats. Wire and 
write letter giving full experience, qualifications, refer- 
ences, salary expected, etc. Address Cromer & Cassel, 
Miami, Florida. 
YOUNG MAN, 23, seven years with prominent uphols- 
tery importer, seeks position either as assistant to 


interior decorator or salesman. Thorough knowledge 
of line. Address “F, G. H.,” care The Upholsterer. 


YOUNG LADY desires position with interior decor- 
ating firm. Student of Parsons’ School. Address 
“Parsons,” care The Upholsterer. 


EXECUTIVE FOREMAN for high class upholstery 
factory. ot 7 -ntieotigg A in all its rs State 
experience and references. eat opportunity for right 
man, Also first class upholsterers and cutters wean 
Address “Executive Foreman,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMEN, at pres- 
ent selling to the upholstered furniture manufactur- 
ers and interior decorators, to sell our nationally adver- 
tised threads as a side line. Exclusive territory. 7% 
commission. State territory desired and lines you are 
now handling. References required. Mutual Thread 
Co., 17 West 17th Street, New York City. 
PARTNER WANTED—to join me in opening, up in 
Greenwich a drapery and upholstery business. I am 
well known, and have been established since 1900. 
Bank and other references. Upholsterer preferred. 
Address “Partner,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN desires connection with mill or jobber 
handling mohairs, velours and other fabrics. Very 
well acquainted with wholesale manufacturers of over- 
stuffed furniture in the Northern and Soutern parts of 
California. Can furnish the highest references. Ad- 
dress “H. §.,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED AS FOREMAN of drapery 
workroom; have thorough knowledge of all require- 
ments of high grade and medium decorative work. 
Address “S. T.,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—MILL making an extensive 
line of damask and light-weight guaranteed sunfast 
goods has an opening for a high class salesman from 
the Western States. Must have experience in selling 
the drapery and upholstery buyers. Our line has been 
well introduced for several years. Reply, stating fully 
experience, references, etc. Same will be treated confi- 
dentially. “Address “Confidential,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 
POSITION WANTED—EXPERIENCED CURTAIN 
and cretonne man. Thorough knowledge both these 
lines. Have been in charge of a New York sales office 
handling such merchandise. Wovyld consider any rea- 
sonable offer. Address “Curtain and Cretonne,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
MILL CONNECTIONS WANTED — SPECIALIST 
in drapery fabrics, having established trade with 
converters and jobbers, wants direct connection with 
mills making sunfast draperies; drapery damasks and 
other drapery fabrics. Will sell either direct for mill 
or in own name. Will factor accounts if desired. 
Quantity business awaits proper connections. Address 
“Mill Connection,” care The Upholsterer. 
SUITABLE DISPLAY ROOMS and offices, $40 
monthly upward. Gabay Building, 30-32 East 20th 
Street, New York. 





SALESMAN WANTED 
BY MILL MANUFACTURING TAPESTRY 
AND DAMASK, to sell furniture manufacturers 
and upholstery jobbers throughout the Middle West. 
Only a man of experience and well acquainted with 
this trade need apply. State experience and refer- 
ences. P. O. Box 609, City Hall Station, N. Y. City. 








DRAPERY WORK ROOM 
EXECUTIVE WANTED 


Thoroughly experienced in cutting all kinds 
of draperies, figuring estimates, supervising 
workroom; must be of good appearance and 
a trade getter, used to the popular and a 
better trade. Give us past experience, where 
employed and how long; also salary desired, 
and nationality. 


CROWLEY, MILNER & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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